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But Guyot has produced a readable book, whose characters are alive, 
whose complicated, involved subject-matter is made lucid, and whose 
conclusions are irresistible. 

S. E. Morison. 

Germany and the French Revolution. By G. P. Gooch. (London 
and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1920. Pp. 
vii. 543. $5.50.) 

This book bravely attempts for the first time in any language a syn- 
thetic treatment of " the repercussion of the French Revolution on the 
mind of Germany". It is a great task, and one that much needed doing. 
Mr. Gooch has conceived it largely and if he has not achieved the high 
success of writing a definitive work he has written an exceedingly use- 
ful and necessary volume. What Cavaignac, Sorel, and Heigel have 
done in the field of politics and war for the history of the Revolution be- 
yond the borders of France, he has sought to do for its influence on the 
writers of Germany in an age when it was truly a land of poets and 
thinkers. He is more dispassionate than Cavaignac, more limited and 
intensive in his field of interest than Sorel, less cautious and historical 
in his judgments than Heigel. He has read as widely in his chosen field 
as any of them but is less penetrating and analytical in his treatment. 

Mr. Gooch's method evidently springs from the qualities that have 
made him so useful a guide in the field of historiography. He is an om- 
nivorous reader with an intellectual digestion that does not require him 
to chew his food very fine. In this book he has presented, in their own 
words as freely as a good narrative style permits, the expressions of 
all types of German opinion on the Revolution, from fugitive pam- 
phleteers to Goethe, Schiller, Fichte, and Hegel. He has harvested the 
field with chapters on the great writers and on groups or schools, and 
then has gleaned it by sweeping together the fugitive and unknown 
writers, state by state or section by section, from Hamburg to the Alps. 
Let me say at once that this method seems to me just the proper one for 
a path-breaking work. It gives, as no other work has done or attempted 
to do, the preliminary massing of material, the inclusiveness in mention- 
ing writers unknown in English whose views must be considered if 
such a large and nebulous topic as public opinion and intellectual influ- 
ence in any land touching or touched by the French Revolution is to be 
brought between the thumb and forefinger of historical judgment. 

Not even Mr. Gooch could cover all that was written by such a na- 
tion of inveterate scribblers as Germany in the face of an event so great 
as the European revolution. No collection of contemporary German 
pamphlets is complete. None ever will be. The archives of every 
German state are filled with the reports that poured in from diplomatic 
representatives at other German courts, and these must be studied again 
from this new point of view as they have been for political and military 
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history. Enclosed with these reports are frequently pamphlets that no 
library contains and that are just as important as those they do contain. 
But counsels of perfection yield to the pleasure of seeing treated, even 
if briefly, scores of names that have been known only to special students 
within Germany itself— and many of them are men of real importance 
from the standpoint of the public opinion of their day and area. He 
passes over von Reden and von Dohm unmentioned, and certainly does 
not give Schon his due. Indeed one shortcoming of the book lies in the 
casual treatment of the men of action of the period, great and small, who 
were influenced by the French Revolution either through imitation or 
reaction. There is a probably intentional omission of the Corsican and 
American revolutions and the Polish struggle as backgrounds, though it 
must not be forgotten that Paoli and Washington were the early heroes 
of many who later sang the praises of Mirabeau and Mounier. As 
might be expected, Mr. Gooch's knowledge of the monographic litera- 
ture is very satisfactory, although when he refers to Guglia as the best 
account of Gentz he is evidently unfamiliar with Reiff's penetrating 
monograph in the University of Illinois Studies, and he occasionally slips 
in the citations of German titles. 

As an interpreter Mr. Gooch is not so sure a guide. This is partly 
because he has concentrated his efforts on the acquisition and presenta- 
tion of masses of information, rather than on reflection about their im- 
plication and origin. The French Revolution is too simple a formula in 
explaining utterances concerning the French Revolution. The attitude 
of the mature leaders of German thought about an event so overwhelming 
even as the French Revolution was conditioned by a political philosophy, 
an interpretation of society and its structure and functions, that was 
based on German thought before 1789. In his treatment of the greater 
literary men at the close of the eighteenth century he too readily ascribes 
to the French Revolution what a nicer discrimination might have 
suggested as their heritage from English thought since the days of 
Bolingbroke. Cosmopolitanism in culture was an ideal of the eighteenth 
century, and in matters economic and political the influence of " the 
philosophers" and of Adam Smith had started currents of thought on 
the Continent that met and often reinforced the stream of ideas that 
flowed from or were started by the great French events of these decades. 
It was this interchange that increased likemindedness about political and 
social conditions which were different chiefly in degree from country to 
country. Mr. Gooch shares this accepted view and starts with Mallet du 
Pan's prescient remark that "Whoever regards this Revolution as ex- 
clusively French is incapable of pronouncing judgment upon it." In 
practice he finds it easier, however, to attribute opinions of complex 
origin to the single theme he has in mind. There is a certain inevitable- 
ness in this treatment against which the historian of thought needs to be 
toujours en vedette. Otherwise he will not rise above the current 
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journalism that attributes all radical or even progressive thought to 
Russian bolshevism. 

His opening chapter on Germany in 1789 presents two contrasted 
views not wholly covered by " political decrepitude " and " intellectual 
rejuvenescence". The chapter on Goethe is only ordinary, that on 
Schiller good, and the treatment of Herder is perhaps the best of any 
individual writer in the front ranks. The chapter on the Romantic 
school is in leading-strings to older views. The concluding chapter is a 
tired non sequitur of three pages on the destruction of the old German 
Empire and eighteen pages on the political renaissance of Prussia after 
1806. In this Mr. Gooch has done but scant justice to his own work in 
the preceding twenty chapters. 

This review has missed its purpose if it has directed the reader's 
thought too exclusively to the author's method. Reviewers are likely 
to be reservationists. I should like, in this case (the inevitable reserva- 
tion !), to ratify unqualifiedly the author's choice of a subject and express 
my appreciation of his sturdy effort to treat it adequately. He has pro- 
duced a thoroughly useful volume. It should be the starting-point for a 
series of special studies in English upon which will rest ultimately the 
final synthetic historical judgment. 

Guy Stanton Ford. 

Europe, 1789-1920. By Edward Raymond Turner, Ph.D., 
Professor of European History in the University of Michi- 
gan. (New York: Doubleday, Page, and Company. 1920. 
Pp. xii, 687. $3.50.) 

This book traces in broad outline the institutional life of Europe 
from the days of the Ancient Regime to the present time, narrates 
briefly the principal events during that period, and gives an account of 
international relations, with full attention to those in Europe after 1900. 
It preserves a due proportion and balance between political history on 
the one hand, and on the other, a description of social conditions, of in- 
stitutions, and of progress in science, mechanical invention, the fine arts, 
and literature. It is thus a broadly inclusive treatment of all the chief 
phases of European life on a scale commensurate with a volume of 659 
large pages. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which extends from 
1789 to 1871, and includes 291 pages, the second from 1871 to 1920, and 
includes 368 pages. The author thus has given due regard, not only to 
the demand that historical science shall not deal too largely with political 
phenomena, but also to the belief, not so generally accepted, that the 
most recent years of history should receive major consideration. 

Any unfavorable criticism of so sound and substantial a piece of 
work as this book seems ungracious. Yet it contains occasional state- 
ments which will convey an erroneous impression, particularly to the 



